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I. redo:n^do beach, California: 1905 

This research was the first undertaken by the Southwest 
Society operating under the auspices of the Archaeological 
Institute of America. It consisted of an examination and 
exploration of an ancient quarry from which the Indians that 
formerly inhabited this part of California obtained the mate- 
rial from which they fashioned their spear- and arrow-points, 
knives, scrapers, drills, etc., etc. The research also included 
an investigation of an extensive village site situated on a bluff 
overlooking the ocean, the distance between the quarries and 
village site being about one and one-half miles. Unmistakable 
evidences exist, however, identifying the former inhabitants of 
the village, as among those who had drawn their supplies from 
the quarry. 

The quarry is located on the eastern or land side of the 
Palos Verdes Mountain, and in its present aspect presents what 
appears to be a naturally formed deep and narrow gorge, ex- 
tending from the base of the mountain up its nearly perpen- 
dicular side to a height of about 175 feet, when it terminates 
in a broad tableland. This tableland constitutes one of the con- 
spicuous features in the elevation of the Palos Verdes Mountain. 

Evidences of the work performed by the primitive workmen 
are found in the fact that immediately at the apex of the gorge 

1 These reports were originally submitted to the Executive Committee of the 
Southwest Society. — Ed. 
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the soil on the tableland has been excavated to a depth of from 
3 to 5 feet over an area of about six acres. These excavations 
were made in a search for nodules of various minerals : chalced- 
ony, chert, jasper, and agate. All these, save the chalcedony, 
occur in various forms of stratification, the intermediate strata 
being limestone. The gorge to which reference has been made 
was probably caused by an impounding of rainfall in these 
excavations, from which it possibly forced its own outlet over 
the mountain side, or, what is more likely, a way for its escape 
was prepared by the quarry workers. At the present time the 
gorge is more or less filled with nodules whose formation is 
so irregular, or obstinate in fracture, as to have been rejected. 
Many of them show evidences of repeated blows struck with 
stone hammers in an attempt to detach flakes from which 
implements might be wrought. 

The investigation of this ancient quarry resulted in a fine 
collection of wrought and unwrought nodules, flakes, and chips, 
and thirty-three stone hammers. 

The village site, which is due west from the quarry, occupies 
a commanding location on the western shore line of the Palos 
Verdes Mountain, where it terminates in a vertical bluff about 
125 feet high. The character of the soil on the top of the bluff 
is very largely beach sand, which even to-day whips up over 
the bluff whenever a westerly wind is blowing. This sand 
forms low, spreading hills which become gradually overgrown 
with scant vegetation. Thus, in time, there is formed a thin 
layer of vegetable mold which, in a measure, prevents the sand 
from being blown farther inland. These sand hills, wherever 
found in Southern California, were invariably utilized as a loca- 
tion for a village, provided only that fresh water was near at 
hand. Indeed, it sometimes happened that water was found 
near a point where it was desired to locate a village, but 
there being no sand on the intended location, it is known that 
the Indians laboriously carried from the beach and deposited 
upon the proposed site the desired foundation of sand. There 
are sufficient reasons why the abode of primitive man in Southern 
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California, when built upon sand, possessed advantages over an 
abiding place situated on a heavier and more compact soil. 

First, during the rainy season, which lasts usually for two 
or three months of the year in this locality, sand is dis- 
tinctly warmer than a heavier soil; further, the sand readily 
absorbs the downpour, the surface quickly dries, and no mud 
is formed. Secondly, long-continued observation had taught 
these people the sanitary advantages of a village built upon 
sand, the absorbent properties of which would make less pro- 
nounced, and the sooner mitigate, the combined abomination of 
smells that are the invariable accompaniment of an Indian 
town. Indeed, so well had the Southern California Indian 
learned this lesson that he not infrequently brought fresh sand, 
and, spreading it over all the accumulated waste surrounding 
his home, at once improved his surroundings. At the same 
time he laid the corner-stone of one of those mysterious struc- 
tures composed of alternate layers of sand and camp refuse 
which we denominate shell mounds. It is well known that a 
very considerable part of the diet of these people consisted of 
shellfish, the shells, after their contents had been removed, 
being thrown to one side on the ground. In time the whole 
camp site would be more or less covered by the accumulated 
shells and bones of various animals, particularly of fishes ; 
while here and there were small beds of ashes and charcoal, 
indicating the sites of the ancient campfires. In this mass of 
debris various objects of utility and of native art became buried. 
After a while a general renovation was inaugurated. Fresh 
sand was brought and all this debris was buried out of sight. 
A repetition of these processes resulted in the making of shell 
mounds many feet high. I have one in mind at this moment 
that was excavated to a depth of 14 feet before we reached the 
original surface of the earth. 

The village site which is the subject of this report is a typical 
shell mound which was formed as here described. This mound 
occupies a conspicuous position upon the bluff about two and 
one-half miles south of Redondo Beach; the mound and the 
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immediately contiguous territory showing evidences of occu- 
pancy cover about twenty acres. 

Twenty-eight years ago 1 located a burial place right at the 
margin of the bluff. I found only about thirty burials, and 
concluded that the major portion of the cemetery must have 
gone down into the sea at some time when a portion of the 
bluff had crumbled and fallen. In fact, the ocean is making 
continual inroads upon this portion of the Southern California 
mainland. 

Influenced by this thought, I had for years ceased to look 
upon this locality as being likely to reward further research. 
The remarkable find, however, at Redondo Beach, two and 
one-half miles to the north, in the year 1903, had inspired me 
with a renewed interest. I am, however, reluctantly obliged 
to record my inability to find a burial place at this village site. 
Considering the small number of burials found immediately 
associated with this village site, I am convinced that the ceme- 
tery found at Redondo Beach in 1903 was the principal burial 
place, not only for the village under consideration, but also 
for a number of lesser villages that were situated at points of 
vantage, for about seven miles, along the coast line of this 
part of the Southern California mainland. I put down 138 
prospect holes, and ran three trenches, the total proceeds 
being eight bone implements, three of which are of interest as 
illustrating the making of whistles from the bones of birds' 
wings; also 150 stone implements, spear-heads, arrow-points, 
knives, scrapers and drills, implements used in manufacturing 
shell ornaments, tools used in manipulating steatite and ser- 
pentine, etc., etc. All of these objects were taken from the 
mound, and all, save one obsidian spear-head (a beautiful speci- 
men 5| inches long), had no relation to any burial, but had 
been lost and buried in the camp debris. The obsidian spear- 
head lay just to the right of the head of the remains of a man ; 
the remains had been cremated, and at the time I found them 
were only 10 inches below the surface. The skill displayed 
by these " First Southern Californians " in the making of 
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implements and utensils for daily use and ceremonial pur- 
poses entitles them to a high place among the primitive work- 
men of America. Their chipped stone implements easily rank 
among the finest found in any part of the world ; some of 
their ceremonial knives being 8 to 12 inches in length, 1 inch 
in width, and often not more than \ inch in thickness, of 
perfectly symmetrical proportions, with an edge as straight 
and true as a line drawn by rule. 

What I have said of their skill in making chipped stone 
implements applies with equal emphasis to their manipulation 
of the mineral variously known as steatite, serpentine, and 
soapstone. 

Their cooking pots, baking stones, cups, bowls, handled 
dippers or ladles, made of steatite, are in a class Ly them- 
selves. They are more finely wrought and better adapted 
for their intended use than similar objects found elsewhere. 
Their smoking pipes, beads, pendants, charms, and ceremo- 
nial objects, made of dense, fine-grained serpentine of various 
colors, show the same excellence of workmanship. 

As to the antiquity of the objects of primitive art incident 
to this particular locality, I can only say that, in my opinion, 
the men who made them surely lived, died, and were buried 
before the advent of the Spaniards in the year 1542. On 
September 28 of that year, Cabrillo discovered (and brought 
his ships, the San Salvador and La Vittoria to an anchorage 
in) a bay twelve miles south of the village site under consid- 
eration. To this bay Cabrillo gave the name San Miguel. 
It is the same that we now know as the bay of San Pedro. 
To the Indians whom he met, upon that and subsequent land- 
ings on the mainland and islands of Southern California, he 
gave presents of glass beads, buttons of copper and of brass, 
iron fish hooks, knives, axes, and many other articles of Euro- 
pean .manufacture. Other early voyagers along this coast 
sought the good will of the natives by similar means; the 
result being that, in burials subsequent to this European con- 
tact, objects of European and native manufacture are found 
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associated together in the graves. Considering the proximity 
of this village site to the bay of San Pedro, and the fact 
that neither in the burials found at this site nor in those at 
Redondo Beach was there found a single article of European 
manufacture, it appears to be conclusively demonstrated that 
the people whose artifacts we are considering must have lived 
and passed away before the year 1542. More than this we 
possibly may never know — and guesswork is not the province 
of the archaeologist. 

11. NAVAJOE COUNTY, ARIZONA TERRITORY: 1905 

I have the honor to report that the Arizona expedition en- 
trusted to my supervision arrived at Snowflake, Navajoe County, 
Arizona, on August 27, 1905. It had previously been deter- 
mined to make this place a base from which to conduct opera- 
tions, for the reason that it seemed to possess advantages over 
any other point with relation to such portions of the Territory 
as we were permitted to explore. 

Finding that more difficulty was experienced than was antici- 
pated in securing transportation for my party, I«finally delegated 
that matter to one of my assistants, Mr. T. J. Worthington ; 
and in the meantime I visited several near-by ruins, notably 
one which is locally known as " Four-Mile Ruin." This ruin 
has been explored, and a full report of the same has been 
written, by Dr. Hough of Washington, D.C. In visiting this 
ruin, I of course had no thought of making any further inves- 
tigation ; I merely wished to see what had been done, and how 
it had been done. 

An hour's search over the surface of the ground resulted 
in the finding of 2 grooved stone hammers, 3 arrow-points, 
1 crystal used as a drill, 2 metates, 1 stone disk, 1 knife made 
of a beautiful piece of silicated wood from the petrified forest, 
3 disks ground into shape from broken pieces of pottery. 

I also made a trip to a box canyon three miles north of 
Snowflake. This canyon has here and there engraved upon 
its walls rude figures of men, other animals, birds, reptiles, and 
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various symbolical designs. I was able to obtain but a single 
photograph, the light being unfavorable. 

September 4, everything being in readiness, we started for 
a very large ruin twenty-five miles south of Snowflake. This 
ruin is located on patented land, surrounded on three sides by 
Forest Reserves. We reached our objective point on the 5th, 




Figure 1. — Camp at Ruin No. 1. 



made our camp (Fig. 1) beneath an immense pine tree, 
employed three men to assist in the digging, and started 
operations on the 6th. 

This ruin is situated on an outcropping of sandstone, which 
has an elevation of about 20 feet above the surrounding coun- 
try. Judging from the amount of fallen stone, the pueblo must 
certainly have been two and possibly three stories high ; the 
destruction is, however, complete, not one stone resting in posi- 
tion upon another above the present surface of the ground. 
The stone of which the pueblo had been constructed was prob- 
ably taken from the very outcropping upon which it was built. 
These stones were of varying thickness — 2^ to 8 inches, the 
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sides and ends being rudely squared. They had originally been 
held in proper position in the building by a mortar which ap- 
pears to be a mixture of clay and sand. This description may 
be taken as typical of all ruins in this locality, save only in 
size, and the probable number of stories. 

I examined more than eighty ruins, and in no case did I find 
any part of the wall standing above ground. But only in part 
is this utter devastation to be attributed to natural causes. Men 
now living in the section where these ruins are found have told me 
that the destruction has been greater in the last ten than in the 
preceding twenty years. Vandal relic hunters, ravages of stock, 
and last, but by no means least, the despoliation of these ancient 
monuments by people living near them. The walls are thrown 
down, the stones hauled away and used in private residences, 
and even for public buildings. It is lucky that the people are 
not permitted to lay their sacrilegious hands upon any part of 
what still remains under control of the National Government. 

I have designated the particular ruin under consideration as 
Ruin No.l. 

On the morning of September 6, I put two men at work 
clearing away the debris at a point where I was able to locate 
what appeared to be outlines of two rooms. I also put thre0 
men at work running trenches in what seemed a likely location 
for the burial place. Both surmises proved to be correct. In 
the collapsing of the walls of the building, a part had fallen 
in upon the lower story, a part outwardly and banked up on 
the outside ; the elements had disintegrated the mortar, which, 
with drifting soil, and the accumulation of vegetable mold, has 
finally effected such a change that at this moment the ruin pre- 
sents the appearance of an elongated, irregularly shaped mound, 
partially covered with rudely squared blocks of sandstone. 
After clearing away so as to be able to define the outlines of the 
rooms selected for examination, excavation was carried on until 
everything they contained was brought to light. 

In the meanwhile the work in the trenches was progressing, 
and toward sundown the burial place was located. But so far as 
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adding anything to the collection for our Museum is concerned, 
we might as well not have found it. Most of the bones were 
crumbled almost to the point of annihilation, and the semi- 
sandy clay and ashes in which the burials were made had 
hardened into what was practically concrete. After two days 
of hard work, without being able to save a single specimen, I 
took the men away from the trenches and had them assist in ex- 
cavating rooms. In the rooms the conditions were little, if any, 
better than in the burial place. Shovels were absolutely useless. 
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FiGURii 2. — KooM Excavated at Ruin No. 1. 
(Showing fireplace and articles found in the room.) 

except for throwing out the dirt which had first been laboriously 
detached by use of the pick-axe. As will be seen by the list 
appended, we secured a number of specimens in these rooms, 
but every one of them was cut out of its hard resting-place 
with a butcher knife. 

One of these rooms is 8 feet 7 inches long, 6 feet 9 inches 
wide, 5 feet 3 inches high. The one shown in the illustration 
(Fig. 2) is 10 feet 6 inches long, 9 feet 4 inches wide, 4 feet 
11 inches high, all being inside measurements. The walls are 
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about 20 inches thick, and have, of course, lost something of 
their height. The fireplace was found placed in the centre of 
each room. I found no evidence of doors or windows ; the 
entrance was probably placed originally at the top. The floors 
in these rooms were of rough sandstone slabs, covered with a 
mixture of clay and ashes to a depth of about 6 inches. This 
ruin measures over all 320 feet in length, 80 feet in width, with 
what now appears to have been a large central court. The 
difficulty of doing the work at this ruin was so great, and the 
proceeds for our Museum so small, that I concluded to look for 
a more promising field. The entire appropriation at our dis- 
posal would not do one-half the work required for a thorough 
investigation. 

The objects taken from these rooms consist of 5 implements 
made from deer horns, 3 implements made from leg bones of 
deer, 4 other bones, 1 large bone chisel, 2 stones used in smooth- 
ing pottery, 10 stone knives, 1 grooved arrow-shaft straightener. 
In the rooms and burial place we found 60 pieces of pottery, 
but were unable to save any of it. On the surface of the 
ground one bead made of what appears to be catlinite was 
found, also 30 arrow-points. 

No regularity with relation to position was observed in the 
burials. The graves had been made about 3^ feet in depth. 
Pottery was invariably found near the head, sometimes at one 
side only, again on both, yet again on both and at the top. 
Sometimes, though more rarely, an additional piece was found 
near the hips, or at the feet. 

From September 11 to 15 I visited a number of ruins, but 
found in each instance that I had been preceded by others who 
had made more or less thorough search. In every case the 
burial place had been looted; in fact, the only apparent object 
of those who had committed these depredations was to obtain 
pottery from the graves. There were no evidences whatever 
of any scientific work, save only that which I was informed had 
been performed by representatives of the Government. 

September 15, we located two small ruins that are situated 
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on a sandstone ridge about five miles long, and having an ele- 
vation of about 80 feet. The ridge is now covered with a 
dense growth of junipers. Many of these trees are more than 
3 feet in diameter. One of my photographs shows such a tree 
growing in the centre of a room. These two ruins are separated 
by about 1500 feet. I have designated them as '' The Juniper 
Ridge Ruins." Less stone and more of adobe appears to have 
been used in their construction. In fact, I was able to find but 




Figure 8. — Room Excavated at Juniper Ridge Ruins. 
(Showing sandstone "stove cover" in middle background.) 



a single room of which enough remained to warrant investiga- 
tion. This room was photographed (Fig. 3). Its preservation 
is owing to the fact that in its construction it had been placed 
below the original level of the surrounding territory. A cir- 
cular excavation 4 feet in depth, and 10 feet in diameter had 
been made : this excavation was then lined with a wall of thin 
sandstone slabs 3-| or 4 feet in length by 18 to 20 inches in 
width, placed vertically around the inner dimensions of the ex- 
cavation. Notwithstanding the small dimensions of this room 
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it contained three fireplaces built against the walls. Two of 
these fireplaces can be seen in the illustration ; the other is not 
visible, being concealed by the foreground. In one of these fire- 
places was found a fine grooved stone hammer. At a depth of 
3| feet, and seemingly near the original floor level, we encoun- 
tered a skeleton ; the bones, however, were in the last stages of 
decay, and quickly crumbled to dust upon exposure. No pot- 
tery or other artifacts had been placed with the deceased. I 
incline to the opinion that the Grim Reaper exacted the last 




Figure 4. — Bowls and Ladles for Serving Food, Juniper Ridge Ruins. 

tribute from this individual suddenly and violently, and in all 
probability at a time when he was peacefully pursuing his usual 
vocation. 

Leaning against the wall of this room were two sandstone 
slabs; they are about 1 inch in thickness, roughly squared to 
about 18 by 22 inches in outline. A circular hole 6 inches in 
diameter has been wrought in the centre of each. They plainly 
show evidence of long-continued use in connection with fire. 
Doubtless they were placed across the top of the fireplaces 
during culinary operations. The central hole, over which a 
cooking pot was placed, facilitated the process of cooking, 
exactly as do the holes in a modern range, and for the same 
reason. One of these perforated slabs is shown in the illustration 
(Fig. 3). 
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The burial place pertaining to these ruins was located by my 
son, F. L. Palmer. The observations made of the burials at 
Ruin No. 1 are equally applicable here. The ground, however, 
was a little less hard, and we were able to save all the pottery 
which had not been destroyed at time of burial. I am of the 
opinion that the burials at this ruin must have been made at a 
very remote period, even when considered in their relation to 
similar ruins in this section. This conclusion is based upon 
the almost total disintegration of bones found associated with 
the pottery in the burial place. It was an absolute impossi- 
bility, even by an exercise of the utmost patience and care, to 
obtain a photograph of the contents of a single grave in situ. 

The material for our Museum obtained from the rooms, burial 
place, and surface of the ground at these ruins consists of : 

2 mortars ; 

2 perforated stone slabs ; 

2 arrow-shaft polishers ; 

2 grooved hammers ; 

1 stone ball (grooved) ; 
5 grooved axes ; 
14 hammer stones ; 
1 circular baking stone (18 inches in diameter) ; 
4 metates ; 18 hand-stones {manos) for use with same ; 
21 pieces of pottery ; cooking pots ; ladles ; cups ; bowls ; 
handled jugs, etc., etc. A part of these 21 pieces 
are represented in Figs. 4-6. 

There are specimens of coiled ware, plain and decorated 
ware — white and red : 

1 hour-glass-shaped stone tube 4^ inches long ; 

3 paddle-shaped implements ; 
3 pottery polishers ; 

1 crystal drill ; 
10 ornaments or charms ; 
33 pottery disks ; 

1 paint-pot; 
18 implements of chipped stone, use unknown ; 
13 stone knives ; 
54 arrow-points. 
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On September 21 I started on a forty-mile trip north across 
the desert to examine a ruin which is, from report, one of the 
largest in this part of Arizona. I was, however, unable to reach 
the ruin, prevented by lack of water. A guide that I had em- 
ployed confidently expected there would be water in the tanks 
of Black Canyon, five miles from the ruin. It had been my 
purpose to haul water from these tanks ; the nearest supply of 
water we had left fifteen miles to the rear, at what is known as 




Figure 5. — Unique Forms op Pottery, Juniper Eidge Ruins. 

"Dry Lake." It was, of course, impossible to think of under- 
taking to make a round trip of forty miles for a water supply. 
It is probable that an exploration of this ruin would be possible 
only during the winter season, using melted snow water. 

September 28, I located a large ruin twenty miles southwest 
of Snowflake. It is situated on a sandstone butte about 250 
feet long, 100 feet wide, and 125 feet high. A dense growth 
of pine and juniper trees now surround and cover the greater 
part of the butte. Time and the elements have here produced 
utter ruin. It is only with difficulty that any part of the 
foundation wall can be traced. The superstructure was, I am 
convinced, of adobe. The sides of the butte are seamed and 
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gashed by the erosive power of water, which, during the fright- 
ful storms incident to this locality, is slowly but surely oblit- 
erating every evidence that the butte had ever afforded refuge 
and a home for man. 

I ran a trench about thirty feet in length at a point that 
seemed favorably situated for a burial place, and discovered 
bones indicating an interment. 

Unhappily, the deposit in which the burial had been made 
was so hard (ashes, sand, and clay) that it was not possible to 




Figure 6. — Handled Jugs and Pitchers, Juniper Ridge Ruins. 

save enough of the bones in situ to make a photograph. We 
had to resort to the butcher knife again, and it took an entire 
afternoon to cut out the articles found in the grave. The 
skeleton was lying on its left side, the knees drawn up and 
clasped between the hands. Near the wrist of the right fore- 
arm were found beads of white spar and turquoise, no doubt 
the remains of a bracelet. Lying over the ribs of the right 
side was found a well-wrought perforator (of bone). From 
about the neck and shoulders were taken about 700 beads 
made of white spar ; the beads are nearly | inch long, 1 inch 
thick. Back of the head, and lying on a level with it, there 
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was found a cup about the size of an ordinary teacup ; a bowl 
of about 1| pints capacity ; a handled Jug that will hold about 
1 pint. Fortunately I was able to secure the skull, though it 
was unavoidably much broken up. I can, however, restore it 
perfectly. One interesting feature in this skull is that the 
flattening of the occiput, which is so conspicuous a feature usually 
in skulls of these ancient pueblo dwellers, is not seen in this one. 
On the contrary, it is of fairly symmetrical form, being neither 
(disproportionately) long nor broad. Another very interesting 
feature is found in the teeth. The teeth are all present, but 
they show every condition that the modern dentist is ever called 
upon to correct ; calculus that has produced a partial absorp- 
tion of the alveolus, caries that have in one molar produced 
death of the pulp, and abscess. The right upper and lower 
cuspids present a characteristic irregularity, the upper being 
almost directly over the first bicuspid. 

In addition to the objects obtained from this burial, we found 
a number of very interesting specimens on the surface : 

2 grooved hammers; 
1 grooved axe ; 

1 broken axe, showing new groove commenced ; 
26 chipped stone implements ; 
4 bone implements ; 
1 baking stone ; 

4 hand stones for use with metates ; 
1 sandstone boulder having on one face three metates ; 

1 stone disk 3|- inches diameter ; 
25 miscellaneous objects ; 

2 ceremonial stones, which are the finest objects of this char- 

acter which I have ever seen ; description would fail to 
give any idea of their interesting features ; they should 
be photographed and made the subject of a special 
report. 

On October 4 I made another trip to the Box Canyon already 
mentioned, and the light being good, I secured a series of seven 
photographs of engravings illustrating fully the ceremonial 
known as the Snake Dance (Fig. 7). These engravings are 
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upon the vertical faces of sandstone which constitute the nearly 
perpendicular walls of the Canyon, which at this point are about 
175 feet in height. I also consider these engravings of such 




Figure 7. — Pictoglyphs of the Snake Cult: Box Canyon. 



interest as to be worthy of being made the subject of a special 
report. 

Having by this time accomplished all that I thought possible 
under the restrictions placed upon my field for research, I re- 
turned to Snowflake, procured lumber, made boxes, and packed 
for shipment nearly a ton of material for our Museum. 

The concrete results are as follows : 

170 chipped stone implements^ spears, arrow-points, knives, 
scrapers, drills, others — use unknown ; 
6 grooved axes •, 
6 grooved hammers ; 
40 pieces of pottery ; cups ; bowls ; cooking pots and spoons 
or ladles ; 
1 lot pottery fragments ; 

1 broken axe showing interesting features •, 

2 fossil shells ; 
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1 lot so-called meteoric stones j 

1 bracelet ; 

1 necklace; 
34 ornaments, pendants, and charms ; 

1 skull ; 

3 paint-pots ; 
20 hammer stones; 

1 perforated stone tube ; 

1 stone ball — grooved ; 

2 ceremonial stones ; 

1 fine lot illustrating the making of chipped stone imple- 

ments ; 

6 metates ; 

27 hand stones for use with the metates ; 
39 pieces of pottery fragments re- wrought ; 
17 bone implements ; 

7 implements used in pottery making ; 

3 arrow straighteners ; 
3 mortars ; 

2 stone disks ; 

2 baking stones ; 
2 perforated tops for fireplaces ; 
400; a total of about 1800 lbs., and enough to fill at least 
three museum cases. 

In attempting to assign to its proper chronological position 
the culture pertaining to the ancient pueblo- and cliff-dwellers 
of the Southwest, the investigator is seriously hampered by the 
total absence of any inscription, of whatever character, that 
might, by a correct interpretation, shed light upon the subject. 

The facts are that we have here, first, a civilization that 
required for its evolution a length of time sufficiently great 
to have developed an architectural understanding manifested 
in many-storied buildings, constructed of squared blocks of 
stone that were securely held in place by a mortar made of 
sand and clay ; secondly, a knowledge of agricultural processes 
that involved a system of irrigation, necessitating the making 
of reservoirs, canals, and conduits which are marvels of skilful 
engineering; thirdly, a knowledge of manufacturing fabrics, 
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evidenced by cords, strings, belts, sandals, and woven cloth; 
also hand spindles and looms, — all of which have been found 
in the cliff-dwellings ; and fourthly, a knowledge of the potter's 
art that enabled these people (without the use of the wheel) 
to fashion vessels of clay that are of symmetrical and artistic 
design and finish, many being ornately decorated in contrasting 
colors, with geometric and symbolic figures. 

The burial places associated with the pueblos and the sepul- 
chral rooms of the cliff-dwellings furnish strongly presump- 
tive evidence of the remote antiquity of this civilization. The 
carefully swathed, mummified human remains, taken from the 
securely walled-up sepulchral rooms, present every appearance 
of age pertaining to similar remains from the Egyptian tombs. 
Thoroughly protected from any possible deterioration by action 
of the elements (as they were), there is no apparent reason why 
they should not have remained practically intact for thousands 
of years past. 

Many of the pueblo burial places are now covered with dense 
forests of pine, piiion, and juniper trees, some of which are more 
than three feet in diameter. Trees of like dimensions are fre- 
quently found growing within the rooms of the ruined pueblos. 
There are also abundant evidences that successive generations 
of similar growths have lived, matured, and fallen into decay 
above these " silent cities of the dead." 

A considerable part of , the pottery taken from these ancient 
cemeteries is covered with a deposit of lime, sometimes fully 
one-eighth inch in thickness. 

The above constitute the principal facts within my own 
knowledge, from which an inference can be drawn as to the 
antiquity of the objects of primitive art rewarding this re- 
search. The careful observer — " one who sees what he looks 
at " — is irresistibly led to assign them to a very early period. 

No information of any value in the premises is found in the 
Spanish records of the discovery and conquest of this terri- 
tory. Fray Marcos de Nizza, who in 1539 made the discovery, 
is found the next year guiding Francisco Vasquez de Coronado 
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to its conquest. " The Seven Cities of Cibola, filled with gold," 
of which Fray Marcos had informed Coronado, were their objec- 
tive point. 

The ancient pueblo of Zuni is the only one of these " Seven 
Cities " whose name appears in the record. We are told that 
it was surrounded by the other six. It might also have been 
written that it was, and is, surrounded by hnndreds of other 
unnamed pueblos. And it is with these that, in this instance, 
we have to do. 

When we consider the unlimited opportunities possessed by 
these " Soldiers of the Cross and Fortune " for obtaining in- 
formation concerning these unnamed pueblos, many of which 
were of vastly greater proportions than any of the so-called 
cities with whose names — Acoma, Jemez, Moqui, and Tiguex 
— we are more or less familiar, it is significant that no ray of 
light beams from the record. 

The conclusion appears to be inevitable that not only were 
these unnamed pueblos in ruins at the time of the Spanish 
conquest, but also that, of their builders and former inhabitants, 
nothing was known by the conquered peoples who, in 1639 and 
following years, sacrificed their lives in a vain effort to protect 
their own pueblos from invasion. 

F. M. Palmer, Director-in- charge, 
October 19, 1905. 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 
1904-1905 

To the Managing Committee of the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome : 

Gentlemen, I have the honor to submit to you the follow- 
ing report of the work done at the School during the year 
1904-05. 

Again this year, as last, the School has been attended by as 
many students as it can comfortably accommodate. The chief 
difficulties that we have to deal with in this regard are that 
the library, which is the only room in the School building for 
the students to work in, or in which lectures can be given, is 
not large enough for any number greater than the twenty or 
twenty-five who have used it the last few years. Then, too, 
while not every course of lectures given in the museum or out- 
of-doors is attended by all the students, still some courses, 
such as those on topography and epigraphy, are apt to attract 
most of them, and the difficulty of showing to any such num- 
ber of students special points in an inscription or other monu- 
ment are obvious. • The simple fact is that the School has 
outgrown its quarters. 

The students were unusually hard working. The Reports 
of the Fellows have been submitted at regular intervals, and I 
need add only that the work they are pursuing promises excel- 
lent results. Of the other students. Miss Bruce continued, 
among other occupations, to work at inscriptions, and has pre- 

1 Owing to a misunderstanding not due to the Director this report was re- 
ceived too late to be published in the Supplement to the ninth volume of the 
Journal of the Institute. — Ed. 
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pared an article for publication. Mr. Curtis has finished his 
work on Roman Arches, which will, I hope, appear in the sec- 
ond volume of Supplementary Papers of the School. Mr. Jef- 
fers and Professor Clark busied themselves particularly with 
inscriptions, and found some which I believe they desire to 
publish. 

The work of the staff of instructors was much as in previous 
years. That of Professor Carter and of Mr. DeCou is best 
described by their own reports, which I herewith transcribe. 

To the Chairman of the Managing Committee of the American School of 
Classical Studies in Rome: 

Sir, I herewith beg to submit my report as Annual Professor of Latin 
for the year 1904-05. 

By far the most effective teacher connected with the American School is 
the City of Rome itself. She teaches more, and teaches more effectively, 
than all other teachers do. Of the various things worth doing, those are 
most worth doing which can be done here better than anywhere else. This 
is the first principle on which our courses of instruction should be selected; 
the second principle is a regard for the general character of the students 
and their specific needs. If this year was no exception to the general rule, 
it may be said that the students fall into two classes: 1. Those who have 
been more especially trained and have distinctly scholarly qualification; 2. 
and those who have come here to pass a year, which shall enable them 
to teach Latin and Roman history in our schools and colleges with a greater 
sense of reality. There ought, therefore, to be certain courses of distinctly 
general character for all the students, and certain more technical courses for 
smaller numbers. Mr. Norton's out-door course in topography for the first 
half of the year, and his course in the museums for the second half, are 
precisely the sort of courses which all the students need and want. Mr. 
DeCou's course on archaeology throughout the year is also of distinctly gen- 
eral interest, while his courses on " Greek Epigraphy " and " Modern Greek ** 
are in the nature of things more technical, and supply the need of the 
small number who demand special attention. 

It has been customary for the " Professor of Latin " to give a course on 
epigraphy one half of the year, and one on palaeography the other half. 
I ventured to deviate from this practice, because it seemed to me that a 
course of historical character was distinctly needed. In order to combine 
history with topography I chose the " Early History of Roman Religion," 
lecturing two hours a week throughout the year and carrying the discussion 
from the early beginnings down to the end of the Second Punic War. In a 
measure, this course supplemented Mr. Norton's course in topography and 
left him free, therefore, to devote himself to greater detail. 
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In addition to this course I read Roman Inscriptions two hours a week 
with a small group of students. We read nearly two hundred inscriptions, 
picking out the most important, historically, in the museums of the Terme, 
the Capitol, the Conservatori, and the Vatican. The interest of the students 
was most gratifying, and was a great revelation to me of the value of 
inscriptions when read for their content rather than their form. 

I did not give the traditional course in palaeography ; not because I do 
not believe in the distinct usefulness of this course, but because in addition 
to my course on Roman Religion only one other course was physically pos- 
sible, and in that case there seemed to be no question of the place-value of 
inscriptions over against manuscripts, in the face of the numerous success- 
ful reproductions of manuscripts which render the study of palaeography 
in America more and more easy. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JESSE BENEDICT CARTER. 

September^ 1905. 

To the Chairman of the Managing Committee of the American School of 

Classical Studies in Rome: 

Sir, The following is a statement of my work as Instructor in Greek 
Archaeology during the year 1904-05. 

Throughout the first part of the year, that is, from October to March, I 
gave two courses, a lecture course in archaeology, and a reading course in 
Greek epigraphy and inscriptions. Two hours a week were devoted to each. 

In the first course thirty-four lectures were given : eight in the Museo 
Kircheriano, four in the Museo Etrusco-Gregoriano, two each in the Museo 
Papa Giulio and the Palazzo dei Conservatori, and the remainder at the 
School. As in previous years, an attempt was made to treat the primitive 
and archaic art of the Mediterranean peoples with especial reference to 
Greece and Italy, but from the standpoint of general archaeology. 

For the work in Greek epigraphy, Roehl, Imagines Inscriptionum Grae- 
carum, was used as a basis. !N"early all the texts contained in it, together 
with a few inscriptions of the later Attic and Roman periods (these last in 
the Capitoline Museum), were read. Two lectures on the Greek alphabet 
were given by way of introduction to the course. 

Besides the above courses, instruction in Modern Greek was given one 
hour a week during January and February. 

My time from March 12 to April 28 was occupied with the management 
of the annual excursion of the School to Greece. In this trip eleven per- 
sons, of whom nine were members of the School, took part. The principal 
places and sites visited were Olympia, Bassae, Megalopolis, Ithome, Sparta, 
Tegea, the Argolid (Nauplia, Epidaurus, the Heraeum, Tiryns, Argos, 
Mycenae), Corinth, Delphi, Daulis, Panopeus, Chaeroneia, Lebadea, Orcho- 
menus, and Athens (including Eleusis and Marathon). Lectures or informal 
explanations were given at all these places, particularly at Olympia, Delphi, 
and Athens. 
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In connection with the Greek trip, thanks are due to Mr. A. J. B. Wace, 
of the British School, for his scholarly exposition of the antiquities in the 
Museum at Sparta. 

Respectfully submitted, 

H. F. DeCOU. 
Rome, 
August 6, 1905. 

But one word remains for me to add to the foregoing reports, 
which is that the zeal, and discrimination, and patience dis- 
played by both these scholars made their work unusually- 
effective. 

Lectures by friends of the School were given by Professor 
Warren of Harvard, who spoke of his work on manuscripts of 
Terence ; by Comm. Boni, in the Forum ; and by Signor Can- 
nizzaro, on the Ara Pacis. Doubtless there would have been 
more such lectures, had not the Archaeological Congress held 
in Athens drawn students thither rather than to Rome, or had 
it seemed worth while to try to secure more. Unless there is 
some special reason for such lectures, it is best not to add them 
to the tempting calls made on the time of the students, who 
have quite enough to do with their regular work. 

The working material of the School has continued to increase. 
In no previous years have the gifts been so numerous or so 
generous. 

Several thousand dollars have been added to the permanent 
fund ; Messrs. Allison Armour, James Loeb, Stephen Palmer, 
and Richard Mortimer subscribing $5000 each. 

Other gifts were made to the library and to the museum. 
To the latter several inscriptions were given by Mr. Armour, 
the Director, Mr. Curtis, and Mr. Van Buren. While none of 
them are of any historical importance, they were all selected 
for their epigraphical peculiarities, in order to serve as exam- 
ples for students who are beginning the study of epigraphy. 
The gifts to the library were large; Miss Bainbridge-Bell, 
Messrs. Allison Armour, George Armour, Van Buren, Curtis, 
James Loeb, Charles Eliot Norton, I. N. P. Stokes, and Gren- 
ville Winthrop gave books or money. One of the most impor- 
tant additions was the Corpus Inscriptionum Q-raecarum, In 
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all, the volumes added to the shelves numbered eleven hundred. 
The greatest change that the School nas gone through this year 
is the acceptance by the Committee of the plan of enabling 
such students as wanted to do so to pursue studies in subjects 
connected with the epoch of the Renaissance. A Fellowship 
has been provided, and Professor Everett of the University of 
Pennsylvania has been appointed as the first holder thereof. 
It is unnecessary for me to repeat from earlier reports how 
beneficial to the general welfare of the School this new depart- 
ment will be, but I must draw attention to the accuracy of my 
frequently repeated forecast that the opening up of this branch 
of work would not be an added drain to the funds already pro- 
vided for running the School, but that persons who had no par- 
ticular interest in the classical studies pursued here would be 
found to contribute to this new work. Scarcely a month had 
passed after the notification of the foundation of the Renaissance 
Department when Mr. James Speyer made it possible for me to 
arrange for lectures by Italian scholars; and Mr. Brandegee, 
already a large subscriber to the fund, placed at my disposal a 
collection of some two thousand capitally selected volumes on 
Rome and the arts and artists of Italy, and a collection of some 
five or six thousand drawings and plans, by artists and archi- 
tects of the last three hundred years, of the buildings and ruins 
of Italy, and also many original designs, both architectural and 
decorative, of all sorts. The extreme importance of such a col- 
lection need not be emphasized. Not only will it form an almost 
endless field for work by our students, but the students of the 
American Academy will have to come to us to study this col- 
lection. Though the Academy is nobly endowed and has a 
large house, it will hardly be able ever to have any such collec- 
tion as this. In fact, for real students there are things far 
more important than large fellowships and elaborate housing, 
and of these more necessary things we have, thanks to the great 
generosity of certain persons, a large and increasing store. 

It has long seemed to many of us that it was a pity the 
Academy and the School were not allied and the nucleus for 
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a species of uniyersity for graduate study here. A vague 
but none the less persistent fear seems to have affected certain 
minds that we had designs on the Academy's millions or desired 
to use their house ; while others have suffered from a dread 
lest the influence of artists on would-be scholars might be 
undesirable. So far as the money is concerned, there is no 
more reason for us to ask the Academy for assistance than for 
the Law School at Harvard to expect help from the Observa- 
tory. So far as the house is concerned, no student such as 
comes to us, whose time cannot be spent in pleasant and per- 
haps art-begetting dawdling, would for one instant think of 
using the Academy's building. Only persons who had much 
spare time could use a building so far outside the walls and 
distant from everything that one comes to Rome to study. 
So far as the influence of one set of men on the other goes, it 
is certain that it would be beneficial, as that of any gentleman 
on any other always is, especially when they are working on 
allied subjects. No, let the Academy have its funds and its 
teachers and let us do the same ; but let them have common 
libraries and rooms for lectures or study, and let them have 
their superior officers in common. If possible, let them gather 
round a common set of buildings and work with sympathy and 
understanding towards the common end of elevating the taste 
and maintaining superior standards of art and scholarship in 
America. 

It is to be hoped that the long-delayed first volume of 
Supplementary Papers of the School will have appeared before 
this report sees print, and I desire to express the warmest 
thanks to all connected with it, especially to Professor J. H. 
Wright, without whose untiring assistance the volume would 
have remained an idea rather than an actual fact. 

Before closing, I desire to express my sincerest gratitude 

to my colleagues here in Rome, to whose efforts this year's 

success has been largely due. 

Respectfully submitted, 

RICHARD NORTON, Director. 
Rome, 
October 1, 1905. 



